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edifice, in Burke's eyes, into stained glass and alabaster.
He knew the confusion which Burke attributed to the Re-
volution was older than the Revolution. He knew the
old order was bad and he knew it was gone. As early as
1787 in warning the House of Commons not to increase the
military burdens of the nation he had shown that France
had retired from Holland not from military weakness but
because her excessive expenditure had brought her to ruin,1
The old government of France was a hollow shell. Burke
thought all that reasonable reformers could want would
have been secured if the three orders of the States General
had met and voted the King's demands. The truth is they
would never have been summoned if the King's Minister
had not been faced with bankruptcy. The old order stood
before the Revolution, but in ruins. The Revolution did
not make anarchy for it found anarchy. It did not sweep
away a system of moderate and responsible government:
it swept away a system of arbitrary and absolute govern-
ment. Fox's insistance upon this truth is to be explained
by his anxiety to justify his approval of the French
Revolution on the grounds of the very Whig doctrines
which Burke invoked against it. Burke's ideal of govern-
ment was a benevolent aristocracy. If he shut the door
uncompromisingly on popular theories and popular aspira-
tions, he had withstood even more sternly the encroach-
1 See Speeches, vol. ill. pp. 342, 343, Dec. 10, 1787. "Mr. Fox reasoned
upon the policy of economy, and contended that it was by a judicious saving of
our resources alone that we could enable ourselves to meet a war and its difficulties
when a war should arise. He reminded the Committee of the speech of Cicero
before the Roman senate, when he had in one of his orations, in substance
said, that ' the example of Julius Caesar was more forcible than any argument
which he could urge.' France was in the present case to us what Julius Caesar
was to Rome. France had an army of 160,000 men, a powerful marine and her
frontier towns such as Lisle and others were in complete repair. What then
could have induced France to incur the disgrace resulting from her late con-
duct ? Nothing but her inability to go to war in consequence of the miserably
exhausted state of her finances: exhausted by the impolitic extent of her military
preparations. Were we then so unwise as to follow the steps which had led
France to ruin?"